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“ He that observeth the ‘wind shall ‘ao sow, and he that regardeth nthe clouda shall not reap.” —Eaclesiastes 
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Vol. IV. ALBANY, TUESDAY; MARCH a5, ° 
mena Sa Sn ne es 
GARDENING, And flails in. cadence falling on the ground! 


Sa 





THE GARDEN; 


Or, the ART OF LAYING OUT GROUNDS.— 
Translated from the French of the bbe De 
~ Lalte. 





a The groves of Eden, vanish’d. géw so long, 
7 bi Live i in descriptioa, and grow gfcen m= song. 
% mn Wiudsor Forest. 

% BOOK IV. 

1 f (Conciubed.) 


_« But come, ‘tis time we seek a gayer shade 5 
* Lo! Architectage waits io yonder ylade, 

* Each view with ovely buildings to adorn + 

No more o’er monuments of grief we'll 

mourn 5 
But fair retreats, the verdant shades between; 
Shall smile, and richly ornament the scene, 
Their use | grant, but be it not abus’d ; 

Far from the garden cast that heap cotifus’d 

_Of buildings, Javish’d round by fashion’s hand, 

 _ Achaos wild, by choice, nor reagon plann’d ; 

q Kiosk, pagoda,. obelisk. and dome, 

- Drawn {rom Arabia, China, Greece, and Rome, 
In ove sniall spot, profusely-barren, hur?’'d 
‘Each ‘quarter of the wide extended world. 

_., There should no idle ornament be seen, 

. But each delight should wear an useful mien. 

Fhe farm, the joy and treasure of its lord, 

A constant source of pleasure will afford. 

Let not-the castle’s haughty pride despise 

What all its wealth and luxury supplies. 

What tho’ sublime in regal state it tow’rs 5 





- J 


' 
ta 


ow’rs : 

As a soit virgin blush enchants the heart, 
“Abeve the glare of proud Armida’s art. 
_ The farm! what joys that single wars can 
z give ! 

-§ © What warm emotions in my breast revive ! 
The golden age again resumes the year! 

ed ‘The harvests, ordhards, past’ral joys appear! 


Those scenes ador’d in youth, life’s golden||Soon as the housewife’s basket they desery 


, ge! 


a5 
4 Hark! how the birds my list?ning ears en-|!They rush in rapid wirlwinds to the ground, ” 


gave! 


Adorn these scenes, but let not great expense 
There raise a palace of magnificence. 
A simpler elegance will grace thefarm ; 
i Thus like an eclegue will it know to charm. 
Sinee luxury affronts the rural gods, 
Banish it ever from their lov’d abodes. 

Hide not your barns and <ibe-grees from 

our sight ; ? 

Their various iraplements the eyes delight. 
There without shame, let all t8e rdral gear, 
The sledges, harrows, carts aad ploughs, AD- 


pear 5 








\Prom the light chaff, and. falls 12 purer heaps. 

Let animals within, without combitie, 

Tl’? enrich with life and motion the design ; : 

Which wears no more. the cactle’ s barren 

brow, 

That dull, that frigid pomp, and ki fsless show. 

Those walls, those roofs, what various people 
throng! 

} What birds of diff’rent instinct, diffrent song ! 

| hee tribes, what. families, what reals a- 

bound, 

} And hang their nests the tile or thatch abeead 

{O! bow their sports amuse the curious ey e; 

| heir laws, their manners, and their polity! 

} Lo! where the cock struts' bold befére the 
rest, 

Amid his wing’d seraglio, sultan blest ! 

Who’ owns a lever’s, father’s, husband’s 

ow’ rs, 

On all alike his tender favours show’rs ; 

‘Who loves with ardour, and with mildness 
sways, 


——- 
ran 








‘The é@imple farm boasts more attractive || And joins to Beauty's myrtle, Conquests 


» bays ; 


And: form’d alike forempire, joy, and fame, 


Loves, fights, and crows, his triumphs to pra- 
claim. 
Their passions, combats, and their 


play, 


‘Various 


Nay, their repasts with pleasure you'll sur- 


vey. 
Down from the roofs the feather’d ployts Ay 
And in a greedy circle press her round: - 


4 hear the cars that rell abundance round, - Some bolder parasites oft venture near, 


9 


The sieve, the fan, the golden grain that lewps: 


breese the basket, and. 1 disdaining fear, - 
‘Pho’ oft repals’d, they quick returh again, — 
And try to Favish from her hand the grain... 
| With ev’ry care this household race pee 
tecte oS 
Be tlrcir roosts health(ukynot nage “splendor 
deck’d. ~ re aa 
What is to them the richty-formn? fet aly 
The marble bason, and the paitifed seat? ~~ 
One barley-corn to them’s a nobler priae; 
So sings Fontaine, the bard so truly wiee. 
‘Th; eng, Foutaine, these, tural. settee: Sil 
pest ; 
Thee, bard of instinct, vould they ‘Best. ine 
spire ! 












The bridling turkey’s yet more sottistyp 
Would to thy pencil laughing ‘tints sapplyy 
To paiftt our follies with a gayer dye. 


vey j 
Or two fierce cocks, to atn’rous strife a. prey, 
Should make thee cry in ecstasy again, 

- Love, thou did tihacvel (ium wiih the plain !? 
|| The animated farm thus charms our eyes 
But ah! from whence resound these hidcous 

cries, 
That with strange discord stun the startled 
ear? © 



















there, 
Birds, beasts, astonish’d at cach other, hs 
From freedom exil’d in a narrow cell. 
0 seek not those, whose novelty aloné 
Can charm, but those who brightest antics 
own; 
Birds whom tlie sunin radiant: plumes attinesy 


’ fires. 
Pintadas speckled there let us , behold ; | 
There Jet the gure pheasant glenn with 
| 





d! 
On! rig Mie this gay Insecious baod, 
Profuse by Natare’s lavish band 
ince in fee their proudly-beaming blaz 
Their useless’; e anil lost song repays: * 
But ne’er rebel animals relics 


fit pines; or madly reads its. ea 
Who can nnmoy’d behold the feather’d king” 
é binif his fightning eye, and a wee 


|The peacock vain, who epreads his iris wide + 





Thy pietur’d pigeons there skould’st thou sur~ : 


ey 2th 


a 


From foreign climes each wtideaus creature ‘ 


And bids them glow with all spies ae 


we : 


fed 
» 















































Be. ae 






3 ae Se ae the winter dare ; 


._ And theif $tores usurp’d on thee bestow. 


~ A bath beneath yon weeping willows hide, 


Whose drooping boughs imbrown the lonely|] 7 ; 
: | An ancient castle lifts his frowning head, 


‘Embosom’d deep in sweetest solitude. 


~ Their size, their figure, to the site allot, 


-Too small an edifice. will not be seen ; 


Let not an hermitage affront the day ; 


“dts site zerial to the picture gives 
“Ma estie: lustre, and the landscape lives : 

» Htalia’s glories seem around to glow; —__,. ~ || Where_holy, virgins check’d their young de- 
‘Such graces fair from aggbitecture flow.. ©. 


Sappass’d by proud Antiquity’s remains ! 






Gj 











Coop’d in.the confines of a narrow cage; 
Who wont to revel ’mid the tempest’s rage ? - 


Give him his sun, ‘his vault of heav’n again; 4 
Degraded Nature must be view’d with pain} 


ut while these gaudy strangers’ varied 
plumes rie 
Demand. my praise, what swecetly-breath’d 
_  --perYumes ; 
Call me to where beneath.their glassy cells, 
‘The exil’d vegétable nation dwells ! 
With mildest air these tender nurslings shield, 


What Nature destin’d to the suinmer’s ‘glow, 

Force vot to bloom amid the winter’s snow, © 

Be summer fore’d to glow, and spring to 

-bloom, : 

Where. frosts: unthaw’d the cheerless year 

consume. 

But since your sun beams strong with rip’ning 
pow’r, 

Prevent him not, but wait th’ appointed hour : 

Bat let me view, ’neath each transparent 
dome, — 

The children of each distant climate bloom. 


But spare the seasous, tho’ the climates do ie Carthage, haply was thy ruin’d state, 


Chill periwinkles feel their native air ;. 
‘By genial warmth deceiv’d.ananas grow, 


Let not one building rise unknowing why, | 
Butlet us still some useful end descry. 
“Yet there are more which from the site 
arise, 
By taste approv’d, and pleasing to the eyes. 


tide; - ; 
Beyond, a cot,with nets and lines well-stor’d, 
May to the fisher a retreat afford ; 
‘The Muses’ bow’r I'd raise in yonder wood, 


While far in yon majestic solemn glade 

An obelisk upreats its lofty head ; 

Sorrowing this verse upon its sacred side 

J grave, “ To those who for their country 
~ died.” E 
No idle ediiice will there be found, 

Nor desert sadness cast a gloom around ; 


Be each with care adapted to the spot. 


Too large a building will eclipse the scene. 
To character a just attention show ; 
Whate’er assists, whate’er destroys it, know. 
A far retreat within'a lonely wood 

More strongly marks deseried solitude. 
A taste to each expression true display ; 


Nor a fair temple ’mid a wood conceal ;. 
‘The temple loves the gently-sloping hill. 


enmamaes 







|| With patient pencil, consecratee to taste. 


| Where Henrys, Bayards, and our worthies 


| Their tilts and tournaments .were wont to 


}Cloth’d with a vivid robe of smiling green. 


| And where his fathers fought the infant sports. 


|| Enwraps the abbey’s lonely walls around. 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Where arches, 
oy mn 2 ; harl’d 


; we 


‘columns, from: their bases 
rk time's: wide empire o’er the’ crumbling 


«world ! Oe e* 
O’erthrown-by ‘carthquakes, storms, or hos- 
le rage, : 

They teach submission, and our griefs as- 
suage. | 


Those wrecks that yield to time’s all-conqu’r- 
ing pow’r, | 

Bid us with patience bear th’ afflietive hour. 

When ’mid thy walls..the exil’d Marius sate ; 

While each proud wreck beheld the other’s 
lot, 

And in each other’s fate their own forgot. 

Let such grand ruins mid thy. gardens 
shine, 

Sister of Painting, Poetry divine, 

With whom amid these rural haunts J stray, 

Far from the beaten track and common way, 

That to our grounds new beauties | may give, 

O come, and bid*these monuments revive ! 

Come, and whate’er laborious time has trac’d 


Lo! here the sacred site I still revere, 
Where erst with holy hope, each infant year, 
The maid, the matron, and the child im- 
» _ plor’d, | 
Around the. altar rude, the bounteous Lord, 
To bless the teeming earth: | look around, 
And feel the ruins solemnize the ground. 
There oh a lofty hill exalted high, ' 
Crown’d with proud battlements that scale 
the sky, | 


The country’s tyrant, and the vassal’s’ dread, 
Which in the days of discord and alarms, 
Beheld the broken lance, and feats of arms ; 


old, 


hold. 

Where erst this gloomy architecture frown’d, 
The yellow harvest laughs along the ground ; 
Angles and bastions now are scarcely seen, 


High ’mid the ruin’d tow’rs the hests are 

hung, : . 

Where birds iff peace brood o’er their callow 
young ; 

Wide roam the herds among the mould’ring 
forts, 


Seize the bright contrast, to our view display 

A scene of peace, of war, so grand, $0 gay. 

Deep in yon wood a sudden gloom pro- 
found | 


Tis silence all! There Contemplation loves 








_ But how-are all these toys of modern taste, 
Tho’ by rich novelty and fancy grae’d, 
o” gay in youth they laugh along the plains, 


Pas. 


What awful wouders strike th’ astonish’d eye, 





To lose herself, as thro’ the aisles she roves, 


sires 
Pale as the lamps, whose solitary fires _ 
‘Hung feebly glimm’ring thro’ the sad abode, 
Watch’d, burn’d within, congum’d themselves 


Mean idle artifice, as vain as low. 


And thro? those 





for God, . 


via | 
















































Those moss-clad walls which domes and 
Spires adorn, : 3 
That altar’s steps ‘which holy knees have 
F< worn 3” a 
Those arched cloysters ever wrapt in night, 
Those windows dim that shed a gloomy light; - 
Those shrines where secret victims mourn’¢ 
in vain, ' 
And curs’d their vows, and voluntary pain, “a 
When-once-lov’d raptures seiz’d the strug- 
gling soul, | Be 
And tears-of passion from devotion stole ; | ; 
All breathe a tender melancholy round, 
And more than mortal voices seem to sound, — ‘ 
There as you muse alonggghe silent shades, : 
What time the weeping ev’ning sadly fades, 
Some shrouded 


ghost still stalks along the 
gloom, 
Some Eloisa groans from yonder tomb. 
* Let not these precious wrecks be giv’n in — 

vain,” 

August, or moving, sacred, or profane. 
Be each feign’d ruin from my gardens far, 4 
That vainly counterfeits time’s deep-trench’d 


scar. : 
Those ruin’d bastions, where no fort. e’er o 
stood, Ee 


And lately rais’d, an ancient temple rude, 

An aged mould’ring bridge of yesterday, 3 

A Gothic tow’r whose crumbling walls decay, 

Ere yet the scars of time have mark’d its © 
brow ; 

The infant thus distorts his little faee 

With wrinkled forehead, and with sad gre 7 
mace, 

Affecting age, he mars his youthful mien, 

Yet in his look no trace of years is seen. 

A real ruin my fond soul admires, | 

Coutemporary with our sifiple sires : rs 

| love to ask it, and its tales believe ; 

The fame of nations old [ thence receive : 


ees ae 


I'he more those nations shone in days of yore, § 


The more its sacred relics | adore. 

Ye plains of Rome, amid whose ruins dread 
In all its pomp, man’s vanity is laid!’ 
What awful lessons bréathe from all around, 
From all those wrecks by mighty names re- § 

nown’d ! ; . 

Lo! o’er the scene old Time, with impious ~ 
: stride, 
Spurning the precious fragments fat and wide, 
Temple on temple hurls, and tomb on tomb, 
And spreads afar th’ immortal wrecks of — 
Rome. 2 | 


Pai’ 


Those porticos, those arches, yet proclaim 


The shining glories of the Roman name. 

Their faithful records yet unhart remain, 

And weary Time assanits their bulk in vain. 
Suspended floods there roar’d ‘in torrente . 
loud, 3 
gates the spoils of nations — 
flow’d. a a 
Baths, palaces, and tombs of Caesars round, - 4, 
Lie thrown in rade confusion o'er the ground. 
While on our raptur’d minds. th’ illusion. 
strong coe : 
Points out each ‘scene, the wrecks divine. 








Whenthrowaaroundthe mould’ ring ruins lie, 


Bless’d Solitude yet haunts each silent cell, 
And peaceful Innocence thereloves to dwell.| 





among,. 














n 7 


ce 


ee 
Pes 


_ Could form, and men in ecstasy adore. 


...But let perfection deck each heavenly mien, 


- Glare wild, and still the passing victim mark. 
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Again Evander’s happy days are seen, 
Where Pompey, to adorn the splendid scene, 
Display’d the spoils of many a~conquer’d 
king, rs 
Again the happy shepherds pipe and sing. 
Fair o’er the plains the laughing harvest 
floats, Se Pag 
From ruin’d roofs depend the browzing goats ; 
Low on the grass the obelisk reclines, 
The humble briar around the colamn twines ; 
The creeping shrubs the harging fane ascend, 
Or in festoons or clust’ring tufts depend; 

By every veering blast their seeds are blown, 
And wide amid the mould’ring wrecks are 
; sown. 

The fig’s and olive’s feeble roots below 

Complete the Roman splendor’s overthrow. 

Around the ruins creep the mantling vines, 

Its handred hands. the clasping.ivy twines ; 

And seem to wish, as round the wrecks they 

_ ghde, 

‘To give new beauties, or their age to hide. 

But if thy fields possess no wrecks re- 
nown’d, 
Let breathing busts divine respire around ; 
Heroes and gods, whom heavenly art of yore 


But taste severe from their once-lov’d a- 

bodes 

Would banish all the Greek and Roman gods. 

And why? Our youth in Rome and Athens 
form’d, 

Their magic influence has often warm’d. 

Did not these gods the crook or sickle wield ? 

Why then expel them from the grove or field? 

How dare your trees without Pomona bear? 

Must Flora too resizn her bloomy care ? 

Ah no! those gods our souls will always love ; 

From such idolatry the arts improve. ' 


And'let no awkward deity be seen! - 

To each allot his separate domain, 

Nor let one god usurp another’s reign. 

Why do those Naiads, Tritons, quit the floods, 

To sail .’mid wand’rivg Dryads through the 

woods ? . : 

Why ‘ do those reeds in vain the’ Nile adorn;’ 

‘If swallows roost.amid his dusty urn ?? 

Ye tygers hence! ye lions quit my sight! 

For e’en your images my sould aitfright ! 

qund why, yet fiercer than the savage brood. 
hose guards imperial to the peaceful wood ! 

Whose horrid looks with dire suspicions dark 


What right have they to haunt the smiling 
: grove? 


There give us men.more worthy of our love !|f. 


There im Elysium let their shades repose, 
Free as the gods from reach of human woes. 


The verdant shade; the gentle calm below, 
The marbles whiter than the virgin snow, 
The simple grandeur of those sons ot fame, 


stream, 
And seem oblivion sweet of woes to roll, 
And deeds ungrateful to the peaceful soul ; 


}Be tranquil virtues there alone ador’d; _ 

Far be the sons of rapine, and the sword, 

i Whose mad ambition-set the world on fire ; 

Lest peace aflrighted from the shades retire. 

But there the friends of God aid man receive, 

Whose honest, well-earn’d fame shall ever 
live ! 

There let the much-lov’d patriot king appear, 

Whose triumphs never caus’d a subject’s 
tear! ‘ 

Let Fenelon.there meet our melting eyes ! 

And Sully clasp’d in Henry’s arms arise! 

Bring flow’rs, bring fairest flow’rs, Pll crown 
their brows, | 

Who scorn’d, in noble exile, mean repose, 

Who sought, or spread the arts of comfort fair. 

And thee,.to all the world so justly dear, 

Whom France and England new unite to 
mourn, 

O Cook, with loveliest garlands Ii! adorn! 

Thou to those lands, where erst the thunder’s 
roar | : 

Announc’d our coming to th’ affrighted shore, 

A new Triptolemus across the deep, : 

Didst bear the plough, the horse, the bull, 

: the sheep ; 

With useful arts bidst expiate the crimes 

Of Europe’s ruflians in those distant climes. 

Thou with fair peace th’ approaching land 
didst hail, | 

And grateful nations bless’d thy parting sail. 

A son of France this sacred tribute pays : 

But shall his country check my ardent praise ? 

‘lis virtues ev’ry land with pride might claim, 

Then like our king let us exalt his fame! | 

What boots it now, that twice he dar’d to 


brave_ ; 
The burning skies, and cleave the ice-bound 
wave ? aa” 
That, by all nations, ‘winds, and waves re- 
ver'd 
3 


Safe o’er the main his sacred vessel steer’d re 


Some heavenly arm prevent th’ impending 

blow! : ee 

Alas! °tis vain, the savage‘dart has sped 3 

The friend of man “ hes number’d’ with the 
dead.” 


The waves that sleep, like Lethe’s = a life to"science, commerce to the main! 


‘The day, that ’neath the shady eurtain fades,4 
All breathe the bless’d repose-of happy shades. | 


Nor longer seek your equals to enchain! 
With.Gallic wreaths, lo! Conquest decks her 
And deigns to ask the peace she might bestow. 


Come, lovely, -long-expected Peace, de- 


| And o’er the universe thy joys extend ! 


a gebiige angina a yas = 
Renown’d by Virgil’s, Flaccus’, Ovid’sFar from each eye profane, where myrtles 
‘> * “strains; twine, eae... : 
How bless’d, iow doubly bless’d those happy |jAnd laurel‘shades o’erhang the vale beneath, brow, , 
plains, Whose groves a gentle streamlet loves to 
Where such effects the artist may command! bathe. ee te 
There silent-working Time will -lend his|/There let night’s queen, in silver’ radiance scend, 
hand, : thron’d, | 
While o’er the Roman grandeur once again, ||With doubtful light bestrew the~ glimm’ring 
- Pleas’d Nature re-assumes her ancient reign, ground, Dy; one 


Bless’d tye, thy pow’r let ev'ry nation own ! 
Calm warring worlds, with plenty clothe each 
plain ; ; 


ow 





ssienaled 





~ DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy 
from the Domestic Enciclopedia, | 
No. VIII. 


- (Coneluded.) 


Gathering. ‘This fruit should he gathered 
with.the hand, and carefully placed in haskets ; 

reecting those which spontaneously fall, as un- 
fit for long keeping. Moving the ajiples, is 

order to examihe them whéther sound, is like= 

wise injurious to their preservation, os 

















ry state in ibe union, except in the maritime 
i districts of the Carolinas and “Georgia, which: 
are sandy and level, and the air replete with 
humidity, In Pennsylvania we have a very 
great variety of apples, many of which are 
jequal, in size, beauty and flavour, to any found 
in the world. Some begin to-ripen in June, 
after harvest, and otlrers. ripen in succession 
until frost, A particular account will be given 
jofthe American apples when we come to the 
article “*PRUIT TREES.” Pe. 3 

A very interesting paperby W. Denyixe, 


apple trees, is inserted inthe Ist, vol. of the. 
Transactions of the New York Agricultural Se- 


ting down some apple trees which were far: 
ning perpendicularly from the tap root throughly 


inches above the sarface, and from each hole 
a worm was taken. 


dy, but as itis probable that the. worm first. 
penetrates the trce {rom withoet, and then 
to save the tree willbe? either to destroy the” 


frequently washing the trunk during the sum-- 
mer with warm urine, or Warm soap suds of. 


That raging war in him forgot the foe ? } to take out the wortm at an early pceriod——+ 


When'the worm has entered the tree, it may: 
i bé discovered by uncovering the root, and 
searching for the spot where the gum exudes : 


worm ; todiscover which a/ knitting needlé 





Proud sons of Albion who lament his fate, 
His great ambition haste to imitate ! 


i 








Of Parian marble let their statues shine, 


With blessings try their frendsbip to regain, - 


+ 





cayity be horizontal, the worm may be easily. 
bored out, but if the direction of the wound be 
| ) ae ae 


Adorn the scenes I’ve sung; and join’d, in 


Esq. on the subject of the alarming decay of “ 


ciety : from which it appears, that on the cut-. 


takes a perpendicular direction, the only way” 


egg when deposited on the bark by the fly, by 


Lmust be used to pérforate the hole.. If the 


~ 


x . 2 


Apples abound in Pennsylvania, and in éver © 


decayed, he discovered two worm holes runs — 


ithe heart; these holes were large enough to. 
admit a pipe stem, and reathed about fourteen « 


ln some trees eight or ~ 


ten holes were found. They resembled the —~ 
peach tree worm. Mr. D. proposes no reme- 


this will be fodnd tg. bé the entrance of the _ 


vs F 
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round the root, the whole course of the worm| 


‘voust be laid open with a smail pointed knife 
tanlil it be discovered. Phe wound must be 


then filled up with melted» wax and, oil, or 


Vorsyrn’s composition. _ : 

Several species of cerambyx or goat beetle, 
likewise prove very destructive to apple trees. 
They attack tie trees about the surface of the 
earth. ‘Phe female when ‘in the perfect or 
beetle state lays her ege on the bark where. it 
is futehed ; and gradually gnawing, the insect 
works itselfinwartds: as it increases in size and 
strength, it perforates the trunk, from. sideto 
side, in various directions, which renders it po- 
rous and hollow; the tree becomes sickly, the 
leaves’small, of a yellowish ¢reen colour: and 

“blotched ; the extremities of the branches de- 
cay, ard soon after the wholc tree dies as it 
stands: at other times it breaks off even’ with 
the surface of the earth. Young trees attack- 
ed in this mantier seldom recover, and after 
the trunk arrives to the diameter of 12 inches, 
they seem to be able to resist the assaults for 
some years longer. ‘The entrance of the in- 
sect may, be discovered by a powder like saw- 
dust issuing from the hole ; this may be per- 
forated, and the insect taken out: the wound 


-/anade in the tree must then be carefully filled 


rp. | 
As insects have increased greatly since the 
birds have been thinned by the increased num- 
ber of sportsmen, and as we know that insects 


nre the favourite food of almost all’kinds of 
_ birds, particularly of the ‘Smaler kind : (Sce 


Binp),; “let us,” says the amiable Wiiisram 
Pans wan, “recal those benefuciors, and put 
them. again in possession of their natural rights 
end privileges ; let them, at least.dor. a. time, 
__be prélected by law.” : 
“Dr, Anperson describes an insect of the 
eoecus tribe; that lives upon apple trees, and 
throws out such a quantity of cotton-like mat- 
. ter, as sometimes to cover every twig of the 
young trees. Jé communicates a corrosive 
ichor, that affects the tree, after the insect it- 
sélfis recovered, like a gangrene; so. thai 
“the tree -beconies blotched, uneven in the 
bark, and fall of deep. holes that soon produce 


~* decay and-death. When these insects are 


’ discovered, they should be rubbed olf, and the 
limb covered with cow-“ung and urine, by 


- meens of a paint brush. 


Dr. Mrrevets, in the Ist vol. ofthe Trans- 


a | actions. of the Agriculiural Society of N. York. 


describesa phaiccna, ormiller, which conceals 
itself during the day-in holes, aud spaces ua- 
der the loose sbark of apple trees, and may be 


%: easily found by searching. The male has 


nvs, but the female appears to have none : 
they were secn as early as the. 25th of Marchin 
the State ef New-York, crawling towards the 


extremities of the twigs to deposit theineggs. 
"Thus, as soon as the leaves unfold and Sprout 
forth, the worm bursts fromthe egg. 


sect preys ppon the leaves, blossoms, and 


fruit. : 24 
~The method of preventing the destrustion 
caused by these millers, will be to keep the fe. 


“wanale from asceading the irce : for this park 
~ ' 


v 
os 






The in-| 


cerlain remedy will be found in the following 
observations. , 

A writer.under signature ‘“Viaror,” who 
dates from: Hartford county, August, 1792, 
wid whose paper is. preserved im Carey’s 
American Museum, says, * Canker-worms 
uever destroy apple-trees which stand ou « 
stiff clay,-or in low ground, where, water 
stands long in the spring. The. reason fo: 
this is obvious. The canker-worm about the 
tenth of Jane descends. into the earth, there 
to lie till the next spring, when the miller 
(phalcena) rises and ascends.the trees. This 
worm is. not strong, nor furnished with the 
necessary tostruments for digging into a hard 
stiffclay: of course it cannot bury itself mm 
clay, and is not fond of gravel. ‘Fhe writer. 
therefore, proposes to lay a covering of stiff 
clay, round trees which stand on sand, or o- 
ther light earth. This covering or layer, may 
be thrown upon. the top of the natural soil, 
which may-be renewed to the depth of a few 
inches. If the clay be laid on in summer or 
autumn, after the descent of the worm, it may 
prevent the miller from rising in ihe spring ; 
if when the werm is upon the tree,.it may 
prevent its finding a lodging; but, as in the. 
latter case, the worm might travel some dis- 
tance beyond ihe limits of the layer, it might 
be better to form the layer round the tree ‘after 
the descent of the worm in June.” 

Apple-trees bave not succeeded so well, in 
the course of the last 8 or 10 years, as for- 
merly... Besides the worm, the decay may 
be owing to the.winters becoming more mild, 
which occastous an earlier circulation of the 
sap, and thus disposes the fruit-buds to be de- 
stroyed by -tate. frosts ; formcs!y, when tie 
}winters were cold and long, the vegetation 
nwas retarded until the danger of frost was 
passed. Another reason may be, the neglect 
of pruning ; for it is well known that tlfis im- 
}portant operation is seldom performed upon 
our trees, and thence. they are over-grown 
with old and decayed. wood, and after bearing 


einda 


itn this situation are most of the old orchards 

near Philadelphia. _ Those in the remote 

counties of the state, which have been recent- 

ly plantetl, bear well, but in a few years they 
ea be in the same situation with the former. 
unless attention be paid to them. Besides 
pruning, the moss should be rubbed off, and 
inanure put round the reots every year or 
two. This manure may cousist either of rot+ 
ten stable dung, or the blood of all slaugiter- 
ed animals, which is too commonly thrown 
away; or the black water from the manure 
heap, which is shamefully permitted to go to 
waste, though abounding with the very es- 
sence of the food of plants. / © 7 

~ The tollowiag d 
‘Mr. Forsyru’s Treatise on Fruity 

Choice. in choosing apple-trees from the 

nursery, observe that they have strong straight 
and clean stems. 
- In heading oid decayed apple-trees, cut ai 


] 


4 








a 


pose the tree may be-encircled by a streak of : 
tar carly in the spring; but probably a more}fupper side of the fork, in a sloping manner, 


30 or 40 years, they dic, or cease to bear.—} 


; ‘ 7 
irections are abridged from 


Vol & 


the forked. branches, as near as can he to the 





and round off the edges. Begin at the lower 
vrahches, and proceed upwards, ‘cutting from 
one to six jolts or forks. according te their 
strength. Cut away cankered parts: apply 
the composition to all the cutlintbs, and finish 
with the ashes, aud burnout bones. A ‘tree 
inus prepared, will, in the course of three or | 
four years, produce more and finer fruit than 
ja maiden tree, that has been planted-upwards 
of twenty years. | 
Never shorten the young branches except 
they are very thin, when it will be necessary 
to doso, to fill’ the trees with young wood; 
pet prune any of the young shoots the second 
year (thatis the year after they are cut), a 
many of the eyes almost to the end of the ~ 
shoot, will, if it be strong, become fruit budge * 
next year; and se on every year. OS 
In the month of May, in the first year after ~ 
the trees have been so cut, it will be necessary © 
} to go. over them, and rub off all superfluous — 
young shoots, leaving from 3 to 6 eyes on 
each shoot, according to the size and strength: 
of the branch cut. These shoots will bear.” 
from three to four years, by which time they ~ 
will ‘be pretty much exhausted, by the great.” 
quantity of fruit produced from them; .they 
should then be cut down to two eyes, to pro- 
duce new wood. Hoek te | 
Mr. fF. always leaves the branches of three 
different yeas on The trees, and thus keeps 
them ina constaut bearing state, whereas, if 
teft to nature, they would only produce acrop — 
of fruit once in two or three years, as almost © 
constantly bappens- in the United States.— ~ 


————— 


i 


apply the composition immediately, and rab 
off the shoots where they are too nyvmer 
ous. 

Pruning. ‘The best time to Pp 
trees in the United States, is in ie month of 
March. The small shoots that cross each 
other, should be cut off. leaving the strongest — 
to fill; up the tree, and. make a handsome — | 
head. Grub up suckers from the roots.— 


cut ofi, leaving the suriace of the tree as 
fsmooth as possible; and apply the composi 
ition. 

Apple-trees which grow in low situations, 
or wiibia fifty miles of the sea coast, and havé 
not the sor tilled round them, are sub‘ect to — 
Roe over-crown with moss, wiichin a few 
years, will cause the trees to become bark | 
bound, and greatly diminish their growth and | 
produce. ‘Po cure these defects, and preveat 
their return, Mr. M. Ospen, of Flushing, 
‘Long-Island, keeps the ground of his orchard, 
ploughed; and scrapes of the moss from the | 


drawing knife, and thea spreads over them a 
small quantity of new, strong} soft soap, by 
bneans of along haired brush. The soap’ 
jJestroys the moss and softens the bark; and ' 
vhen washed off by rain, acts as a manure to 
the roots: When Mr. Open began this pro- 
lwess his trees were covered with.moss, and 








i 





When the shoot has done bearing, cut it off, 


rune applee & 


Pare away knobs where branches have been '§- 


trunks and branches of the trees with a boe or | 
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and repeated if necessary. When the tree 


‘work is early in the spring. 


‘yet many of them will prodace excellent fruit; 


‘and best kind of fruit,, apd frem trees of a 


fo form a top. 


| thereon, in respect to bearing, size, and fla- 


_ they continue to be more productive of frust 


affection of the frait of the primitive stock.— 


“after bearing I have’ ingrafied, and the su:- 
¢eeding {ruit uniformly partook im some de-|jind they are of tender constitutions. — 
gree of the qualities of the former, even inj 
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eld scaly bark, and bore bad crops: but, in! 
two years, allthe old bark dropped off, andj 
the bodies became as smooth as a young pop- 
lar. Fhe soapimg may be done at any season, 


is bark bound, it will be necessary to slit the 
bark in two or three places down the bodies, 
@bserving not to let the knife wound the 
wood of the tree; the best season for this 





Apple-trees raised from the pumice, if 
transplanted in time, nipping off the end off 
ihe tap root, may be fit for grafting one or two; 
seasons earlier, than if left in the place where 
sown. This observation is the result of the 





experiments of the Agricultural Society of No- 
ta Scotia. 


The foliowing observations were communi-|jthat way ; and to encourage the branches on 


eated tothe editor, by Mr. J. Coopern, of 
New Jersey, and will therefore command sc- 
rious attention. 
jectealready mentioned, but it was deemed 
best to insert them unconnected with the ob- 
servations of others. 


“ Experience for more than fifty years has 
eonvinced me, that aithough seedlings from 
apples will scarcely ever produce fruit in 
New-Jersey, exactly similar to the original, 


some will be even superior to the apples 
from which the secds were taken. This 
fact has led me to plant seeds from the largest 


strong and rapid growth; and to let all young 
frees bear fruit before grafting, which produc- 
ed an-uncommon strong shoot, or large rich 
Jooking leaf.--I have seldom known them 
fail of bearing fruit having some good quality ; 
at all events they make a stock to put any 

od kind on which may afterwards present 
rself. 


“In grafting or budding apple-trees, it is 


best to perform the operation within or near} 


the earth, if of such kinds as produce an erect 
strong stem: but on such kinds as incline hori- 
zontally, or small weak shoots, the preferable 
mode is, to insert the bud or graft high enough 


“T have in numerous instances seen thé 
stock have great influence on the fruit grafted 


vour ; and, also, on the durabii:ty of the tree. 
particularly in the instahce of a number 
af vandevereapple-trecs, the fruit of whic): 
was so subject to the bitter rot as to be, of 
little use. They were. ingrafied fifty yeavs 
ago, and ever since, those of them having tops 
composed of several difierent kinds, though 


than any others in my orchard, yet are subject 
to the bitter rot, the original aad well known 


Thave had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing the same circumstance, in consequence of 


They refer in part to sub-| 





Feceiving many scions from my friends, whic: 


a 


i ind white. 


their disposition to bear annually or biennial- 
ly. a 

“ Pruning is an affair requiring great care 
and judgment,-as the future prosperity of the 
tree greatly depends’ thereon. In the first 
place young fruit trees should not have the 
side shoots cut close to the stem, as the whole 
growth is theredy forced tothe top, which 
soon becomes so weighty as to bend and spoil 
the tree. J have found it better to cut the 
ends of the side shoots so as to keep the tree 
in a spiral, form which will encourage the 
growth of the trank, until it acquires strength 
to support a good top. The side shoots may 
then be trimmed.close. In forming the top, I 
have found it necessary to lighten the east and 
north-east sides, as fruit-trees generally incline 


the opposite quarters to keep the.sun from 
the trunk, otherwise the rays of that laminary, 
when striking at nearly right angles, will kill 
the bark, bring on.canker, and ruin the tree.— 
The best method that | have found to heal 
such wounds isa composition of resin, tajlow, 
atrd bees wax, ofa proper consistence to stick, 
applied after taking off the dead bark ; and if 
suckers shoot out belowthe wound, they ought 
to be trained so as to shade the affected part, 
until the branches above will answer the pur- 
pose. By these means | have recovered ma- 


yielding a very extraordinat 








ary quamtity of milk. 
This stock is well known in the neighbout+ 
hood of London, being that which ts generally ~ 
kept by the cowkeepers. duck 
It is said of this breed, that they eat more 
food than any of the ethers; and we ought. 
not to be surprised at this, when we consider 
how mncly they excel im three valuable par- 
ticulars; namely, in affording the, greatest 
quantity of -beef; tallow, and ‘ilk, of any 
known kinds of cattle. . The oxen, when fat- 
ted, usually weigh from sixty. to a hundred 
stone, (fourteen pounds to the stone,): the 
four quarters only ;~and they have been fed 
to.a.hundred:and twenty, a hundred-and thir- 
ty, and even a hundred. and fifty stone.— 


Some remarkable animals have exceeded thisy 
A red ox of this breed, bred and fatted by : 


Sir Henry Grey, Bart. of Howick, in North- 
umberland, was killed in March, 1787, when 
seven years old, and weighed as follows: , , 


. ste Ib. Los a 
The 2 fore-qrs, 82 Qat4s.pr.st. 16 8 6 
The 2 bind-qrs. 70 7 at5s. prsst. 17°12, 6 








Be 





Wt. of carcass. 152 9. \ ee 1 ® 

1 Tallow 16 7at4s.prest.3 6. O- 
Hide 9 2 at ditto 1. {67 4" 
Total Weight “173.4 "39.3 6 





ny trees which would have perished if neg- 
lected. 1 also endeavour to prevent acute! 


An ox, fed by Mr. Edward Hall,of Whit- 


angles in any part of the tree, as the growth|jlcy, in Northumberland, and killed in March, 
takes in bark which is the general cause o/}|1789, when seveu years old, measured, from 
the branches breaking off or splitting from||the head to the ramp, nine feet eivht inches 


the weight of fruit or from high winds.” 
ee gieee 


ANIMALS. 


OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILL] 
ED FOR FOOD ;-—OXEN—SHEEP—GOATS— 
DEER—SWINE.——FATTENING CATTLE.—-CAS- 
TRATION.—THE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USED 
IN AGRICULTURE. 























{CONTINUED.) 


5. THE NORTHERN SHORT-HORN- 
1D CATTLE, 
Holderness, Dutch, Holstein, or Yorkshire 
Breed. 

‘It is principally along the sea-coast districts 
of Lincolnshire,» Yorkshire, Durham, and 
‘Northumberland, that the cattle of the present 
oreed are to be met with; and ito these parts 
‘here is reason to suppose they were original- 
iy imported ‘from the continent. 
from the other breeds in the shortness of their 
horns, and ta being wider and thicker in their 
form or mould. In size and weight they ex- 


They ditier} 





-eed all the British cattie. Their hair is 
short, smoot, and thin'y set upow the body.— 
‘a eglour they are sometimes very beautiful, 
reing spotted. striped, or otherwise variegat- 
ed with red and white, or with black, brown, 
Their bides are remarkably thin 









Lhe cows bave great celeprity, irom their ) 


and a half; the height, at the shoulder, was 
tive feet ten inches ; and it Weighed, without 
the offal, one hundred and gighty-sqven stone 
live pounds, fourteen pounds to the-stone. « 

A Lincolnshire ox, which travelled * thé 


country in the summer of 4310, was said to 


weigh 250 odd stone. ‘The measurement’ 





i was | 
10 feet 6 inches in girth — we ey 
11 —0O — long tes a 
3, — 1 — cross the loing (2s 


0 — 91-4— roundsthe smallest pare 
of the Teg = 


Day; of Harmston, near Lincoli, and was 
March the 20th, 1820, six years old. 


q 


Height at the shoulders & 8 
Length from the nose to the setting 

on of the tail - aie 
Girth rap ois 
Breadth across the hips a es oll 








Breadth across the nuddle of back 3 &) 
Breadth across the shoulders, squared —__ 
on each side ; 3 a fF: 
Breadth of the first rib @ Dt-g 
‘Girth of thie fore-leg below the kpee 0 9 
From the breast te the ground 1 6 
Breadth between the foredegs = —S sak ® 
This beguitiul animal, at the time the 


The Durham ox, which is well known: =f 
from the coloured print which has been pub- 
lished of it, was the property of Mr. Joba — 


wl Peet. la’ - ae 
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beatin $a 
was published, was in a growing and improv 
ing state, and weighed, according to the com 
- putation of the best jndges, thirty score pe: 
quarter, which is three hundred stone, lb to 
the stoue, or a hundred and seventy-one stone. 
i4lb to the stone, 
Mr..Foster’s Yorkshire ox, bred at Scorby, 
near Donéaster, which travelled the couutry 
ts the summer ef t806, was 
18 feet lofix. the tail included; 
2 fect 5 inches from the nose to the tail ; 
6 feet 8 inches high; 
A2 feetand more around ; 
3 feet 4 inches across the back ; 


gtound; end was computed to weigh 300 
stone. 

‘There was.a singular breed of short-horned 

. eatiles in the neighbourhood’ of the river Tees, 
which is now nearly extirpated, (supposed to 
have been originally produced by sonic bulls 
brought from Hoiland,) which the breeders 
used to call lyery, or double -lyered; that is, 
black fleshed; for, notwithstanding one of 
these creatures would teed toa vast weight, 
| yet they were never known to have so much 
asa pound of fat, either inside or out; and the 
flesh was ‘very black and cparse graiiied.— 
They were generally ofa round form, particu- 
larly about the buttocks, “and turned like 
those of a black coacht-horse. Their tails 
were small. 
6. LANCASHIRE, OR LONG-HORNED 
CATTLE. °- 

In, this breed:-the horns are long, and either 
hasints and horizontally extended to the 
points, or fall: down the cheeks, till the points 
almost meet beneath. The hides thick, and 
of firm texture; and the neck coarse, thick, 
and leathery. The hair is long, close, and 

somewhat more. soft than that of most other 
British cattle. “The hoofs are large. The 
animals. vary much in the colour, but ingene- 

. ral they are pied, red, or brindled ;- and have 

‘Invariably, a white list or stripe extending 
along their back. “With respect to shape, 
they ® are deeper made in the fore-quarters, and 
lighter in the bind-quarters, than most other 
cattle. 

Being, for the most’part, heavy and sluggish 
in their motions, they are in no estimatien far 
agricultural labours. 
"good milk. This breed is chiefly found in the 
counties of Latcaster, Derby, Stafford, Salop, 
~ Warwick, Leicester, ‘Worcester and North- 
ampton.  / 

‘They are hardy animals, readily become 
fat, and produce exc ellent beef. But they 

*-are-chiefly, celebrated for the thickness and 
+ suhatanee of their hides, which are very valua- 
ble. Many instances have. occurred of the 
hidés. selling for a greater price per pound than 
the beef. 

IMPROVED LANCASHIRE BREED, 

called Leicestershire Long-horned Catite. 

Mr. Bakewell, of Dishiey, neat Leughbo- 
rotizh, made some great improvements in this 
breed ‘of cattle. by selecting those animals 


ow 


Boe 
Rae 


,and.only 16 inches from the brisket to the} 


ally preyented within the distance of three 


jretaries, to record the substauce of all verbal; 


The cows give rich and 7 | 


{ -artaiises, and by j@liciowaly crossing them. 
those that are more valuable enlarged. 
animals are become finer in the neck, throat. 


loaded with flesh; 


handle, in every part, loose and mellow, 
Itis said, that the long-horned cattle, Keep 

than any other breed. 

mals, fatien rapidly, and, when properly ied. 

aflord excellent beef. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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From the “Met inden Farmer. 














CIETY. 

At the first Quarterly Meeting, held at. Nor- 
ristown, on Saturday, the 11th of January, 
1823, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 
That the President be authorised to peti- 
tion the Legislature, for an Act of incorpora- 
tion for this Society, and for such a modifica- 
tion.of the Act, entitled an “Act forthe pro- 
motion of Agriculture, &c.”’ as shall authorize 
its officers to receive from the Comisioners of 
Counties Doliars, 
and to perform their duties as effectively, as 
if the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society had 
been organized, ti conformity with the 

sections of said law—and that he shall 
endeavour to obtain some provision, by which 
the sale of Spiritous Liquors shall be eifectu- 


miles from the place at which the Agricultur- 
al Exhibitions shall be held, except at houses 
licensed according to Law. 

That as this is.an Association of practical Far- 
mers, disposed to acquire and communicate 
information derived from* essays on the sort, it 
shall be the duty of one of the Assistant Sec- 


communications, which any of the members 


he coarser parts have been lessened; and 


The 


and bosom ; the back is straight, wide, ard 
the .rump is thick, and 
deshy on the points, and has frequently hil- 
iocks of fat about the roct.of the fail, even 
}When they are in common condition; the 
dank feels thi¢k and fleshy ; and the beasts 


}themselves in goood condition with less food 
They are quiet ani- 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SO-| 
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from the Board of Directors—Job ‘Roberts, 
Manual Eyre, Samuel West, and-Chas. Downs 
ing were subsequently appointed to aid them. 
The Committee appointed-to éxamine Mr, 
Pope’s Thrashing machine, reportéd— 
“After having carefully examined the cons 
struction, and observed the performance of 
Mr. Pope’s Hand Thrashing machine, we are 
disposed to thik, that it jis well adapted, to 
the purposes of small farms ; 5 asit liasa0 our 
presence, thrashed. Wheat witiout diliiculty, 
at the rate of Sixty sheaves an hour.” 
JOB ROBERTS, 
JOHN. HARE POWEL, 
HENRY L. WADDELL, 
Mr. Joseph Kersey, of, Chester County, 
made a commanication on ab ingenious mode us 


on Sheep, accompanied by observations om 
the expulsion of Kats. 

Mr. Job Keberts, of Montgomery county, 
communicated the result of his experience, 
corroberative of Mr. hersey’s remarks. 

Mr. Powell, of Philadelphia county, made 


HV urtzel :— 

I have certificates, accompanied by the oaths 
of my farmer and his assistant, showing that 
982 1-2 bushels of Mangel Wurtzel were pro- 


received more manure than is usually given to 
potato crops inthis county. -The soil had 
been very deeply ploughed, and stirred by 
Beatson’s. searifier; the manure was after 
ploughed nine vaches under the surface, the 
Scarifier having been again applied, the roller 
and harrow were used to reduce the tilth. In 
April, the seeds were dibbled an inch deep— 
three inches apart, in rows thirty inches asun- 
der. Soonafter the plants appeared, they 


—when their leaves had hecome two _ inches 
long, they were cleaned by a four inch trian- 
vularhoe. The earthand weeds were thrown 
from them, by a very small 1 horse plough, 


next to them. The furrow was returned b 

Davis’ shovel plough ; they were again boed, 
and left a foot apart. —In the first week of No- 
vember, they were drawn, closely cut beneath 





shal! make, at the quarterly meetings. 

That a committee bé appointed to report 
upou Mr. Pope’s Thrashing Machine, which, 
iias been this day exhibited. Whereupon Job; 
Roberts, John Hare Powell, aud Henry. L.. 
Waddell were appointed. 

That the Directors be instructed to give! 
notice, in such manner as they shail think iit,! 
of the intention of this Society, to award pre-| 
miums, at their Annual Meeting, ior Neat Cat-' 
tle, Sheep, Horses, Swine, Crops, Impiements| 
of Husbandry, and Household Manutactures—; 


a oe 


{|the value of the prizes, to be determined at 


the next Quarterly meeting. Accordingly,| 
William Harris of Chester county, George 
Sheatfof Montgomery county, Heary L. Wad-| 
dell of Bucks county, Aaron Clement of Phila- 
deiphia county, and Thomas Serrill of Dela-! 








eoly which had the smallest bone and. best} 


Le 


| 


ware county, were constituted a » Committees 





the crowns, measured, piled ina cellar in rows, . 
as wood, and covered with sand. Theexpense - 
of planting , tilhag, and yathering the crop, was 
about equal to that of Indian.corn. 

My neat cattle preier Mangel Wurtzel to. 
any reots which | have offered to them. 


tions of good milk, very great.. I selected in 
November, two heiiers of the same breed, and 


condition ; they’ were tied in ad oining statis, 
and have been fed regularly three times a day, 
by the same man. One of them has had 
three pecks of Mangel Wurtzel, and tour quarts 
of corn meal daily ; the other, four and @ half 
pecks of Mangel ‘Wartzel. The last, which , 
has had Mange! Wurtzel alone, i is in the con= 
dition of good beef, the other is not more tban 
what graziers call hall fat. 





* + 





‘duced on 155 1-4 perches of land, which had not 7 


were thinned, and left at intervals of six inches. § 


1 Ms 
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very ee of the same age, and in similar 7 | 


















of making Thrashing Hlails—a communication —7§ > 
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the following commmunication on Mangel 


leaving a space of 4 or 5 inches unbroken _ 


I= 


have found its effects, in producing large secre- - 7 
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. lam aware that repeated experiments on}jbeen grown an this state, except in small patch- 


any general, conclision.to the comparitive 
etlects of different sorts of food. 1 mention 
the trial withthe, heifers, but as éne of a series 
of attempts-which | shall make, to determine, 
whether the great German Beet, can be.as-ef- 
fectively applied to the formation of fat as_to 


the production of milk, and the enlargement of 


size. - , 

Thirty perches of this field. produced more 
beets,-than nearly two acres which were dif- 
ferently managed at the same time. 
depends upon the kind of seed—-upon the 

reat depth of ploughing, and fineness of the 
filth-but not less is dependent upon the quanti- 
ty of animal manure. Among the various -practi- 
ces into which we have been. seduced, by the 
lausible theories of advocates of British sys- 
tems of husbandry, there is none which, ap 
ears to me more absurd, than that which has 
led us to drill or dibble our crops on ridges. 
Tae English farmer wisely contends with tie 


evils produced by too much rain—the Ameri-} 


can husbandman should as anxiously guard 


’ against his most formidable enemy, drought. 


J am inclined to think that there is no crop, 
cultivated in this state, which ought not to be 
put upon a flat surface. 

In citing the experiment upor feeding with 
“Mangel Wartzel, | have nointention to convey 
an idea so preposierous as some ‘ Fancies” 


have conceived, that Maggel Wartzei, or any 


of the fashionable roots of the day, shouid in- 
terfere withthe king of vegetables, Indian 
corn ; or that where iand is cheap, and labour 
dear, a farmer is “‘ wiseto amuse himsif,’”’ and 
feed his bullocks, by plucking the luxuariaat 
leaves of “ tue majestic beta Altissima.” | 
would merely recommend its cultivation, toa 
limited extent, on all iarms.—Its influence up- 
on some cattle, miich cows, and more espe- 
cially upon calves, during their first winter, 1s 
very important. I have attended, with great 
accuracy, to the ills which are brought upou 
most young quadrupeds, when frst weaned ; 
and have invariably found them materially di- 
minished by the use o/ succuient roots. 

The application of Mangel Wurtzel as food 
for sheep, is not the jeast important of its uses. 


Ewes yeah-usualiy at the season when grass 


cannot be suppiied. ‘The heaith of themseives, 
and:the thrift oi their lambs, -esseutially de- 
pead upow sdcculent food being had. lam 
inclined to think, that no smail portioa of the 
success which Magiish breeders have met, Is 
to be ascribed» to thé large ‘stores. of rdots. 
Witch they always have at command. It can- 
not be denied that Indian meal will, of itsel:, 
wm imost cases, produce extraerdivary fatness, 
as weil as yreat size—bput i uave beea led 60 


beiieve, that diseases are early engeudered D5 |i } je attention to the improvement of the 


this species of forcing, which 41s aiways expen- 
Sive, aid too oiten eveniually destroys the ani- 
mai, which has been thus reared. 

. Twas induced to. cuitivate this vegetabie, 


Much} 


~ various animals, must be made, to sanction}es or gardens, until within two yearg. 


lam, &c, your’s. 
JOHN. HARE POWELL. 
JonatHaw Roperts, Esq. 
President of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH) BOY. 

Mr. SoutTuwick, 

As a patron of agricultural societies, you 
cannot but deplore the overwhelming vote 
which has prostrated the system,in one branch 
of the Legislature. , 

It will not only be a subject of general re- 
gret among the enlightened and liberal. class 
of the community, but will be viewed with 
astonishment, beyond the borders of this state. 

It has been incorrectly stated, that these 
Societies are generally unpopular :—In- refu- 
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few extracts from the addresses of patriotic 
Presidents, of Agricultural societies, all de- 
livered last autumn, and the. last official 


ant subject: All the societies have express- 
ed some corresponding sentiments. Since 
which the public are not in possession of any 
facts to lead to that conclusion; It must, 
therefore, be unfounded, If party spirit-has 
infused its deadly poisoa into this system, the 
whole must sink, however auspicious its com- 
mencement and progress. 
EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES, Viz : 
Ontario County, Oct, 12, 1822.—It affords 
sincere pleasure to the friends of the agricol- 
tural interests.of this country, to witness the 
Hincreasing attention which this anniversary 
excites throughout all classes of the commu- 
nity. Noformer year has witnessed so great 
a collection ef people, from all parts of the 
county, or sofize’a display of Animals and 
Domestic Manufactures, as on this anniver- 
sary... The beneficial effects to be realized 
irom these socicties, cannot be produced in a 
single year. but must be gradually unfolded as 
a spirit of emulation isexcited, and the com- 
petition becomes more general. In some 
parts of this county these effects have already 
[been seen, and a neatness and econemy in ag- 
riculture, and degree of perfection in_ the 
nanufacture of many domestic articles, both 
useful and ornamental, have been exhibited, 
which sofficiently prove the usefulness of this 
Society. At the late exhibition, the number} 
of young eattie and of working oxen was not 
o great as could have been desired, Sut: they 








by the success oi Mr. isaac C. Jones, wiso.t 
may veuture to assert, atler tue most diligeit 


enquiry, is the only persou, by waom it padi} 








were judved superior to any before exhibited. 


reed of ‘egttle, which agricultural societies; 
overy where produce, is among the most de- 


jmost pleasing anticipations of our future 


well convinced, 


tation of which, I request you will publish a} 


expressions of the public mind, on this import-jiconsider her in a proper light, not merely as 


blage, by the display of skill and power at the ee 
Ploughing Match, and'the-exhibition of .a nus «oat 
merous collection of the finest animals im the es 
county, and Of the choicest productions of fe- Sa 
male industry. The transactions of the day a 
were altozether-- calculated to afford the 




























































wealth and prosperity as a people, and to give Pac 
each individual that feeling of proud indé-...© = © 
pendence and self respect, which, are gue % «0 
foundation of that prosperity. oe i ~ ae 
Brighton, Mass. Oct. 9th, 1822.,—We are lee 
that some dairies in our 
country, withtwogoodcows, producedasmuch =). 
as the average of those whichhave five. HH ~ 
correct, or nearly so, in the opinion above ex- +. ~ 
pressed, how-does it happen that our breed of 
cattle on the whole isso inferior? Because 
the owner of a good cow, instead of putting a 
proper. value upon her, will generally send ce 
her to thé nearest scrub: bull, to save a little het 
labour, and some trifling difference of ex- = 
pense. This we all feel.and know to be true, eas 
But this shameful negligence is giving place to ms 
more judicious measures, owing principally to ~. Se 
the eifect of the public shows. Ifeveryown-. 
er of a good, and. very. superior cow, would 


fa valuable animal during her life, but as ca-* 
pable of improving his whole:stock—if he will <3 
spare no moderate expense in procuring calves. __ 
from her, from bulls of an improved breed,” © 
we would see our whole stock gradually im- 
prove. ° Yas 
Schoharie co. Oct. 11, 1822.++We have 
seen the patriotic legislature of the state of oo 
New-York, appropriate a small sum (when 
compared with the appropriations for‘almost ” 
every purpose) to the encouragement of agri- 2 
culture and domestic manufactures: to en- sp: 
courage that profession upon which allothers = 
are founded, and without whieh all others dje.» a 
Will not futare generations, when agriculture. Mn ae 
demands and receives that patronage and sup-. _ 
port frony government to which its importance ~ 
entitles it, pause with sarprise over that page® 
of our history which informs them that this no- 





ble, this indispensable purseit of man, was the I 
last to receive the, protection and support of - ae 
the fostering hand of government? ~~ 

Clinton cow Oct. 12, 1822.—William Swet- © oe 
land, Esq- then addressed the Society, atthe =. ~*~. . 
solicitation of our worthy President, ima plain,» = =, 


eloquent and-impressive manner; deseribi 

in the nvst persuasive terms, the high, im- 
portance of persevering and perfecting, onm.» — 
selves in the NOBLEST OF ALL OCCUPATIONS, = © 
‘The arguments he made use of, and the proofs *—— - 
brought into view, must bave convinced the ~ ~ 
most violent opposers, that nothing But their: 
ignorance Of the importauce of sueh sociétiés, © 
has kept them from coming forward and joim-- 5 
ing the few choice spirits who, have so nobly 
sustained this noble cause, ax 


Re % 








-rable effects resufang from them; sand the 
itility ef these annual exhibitions. most be 


‘he degree of emulation exhibited, and the% 


sy 








iad acknowledged by. ali who have witnessed} 
degre high) Societies, may not be repeaied.. 
ratification anorded to so numerous an assem fF. . PB: 


For the honor-of this State—for-the bene. ar 
fit. of this generafou, and: posterity —Godi ee 
grant that the Law, as respects: Agrieu pe, 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
_ Of.all the productions of this great and ori- 
ginal genius, ther¢are none perhaps morc 
qnoving oF mere tender than the Elegy upon 
Highland Mary... “There is, indeed, in the 
évent pon which that inimitable song Js 
. founded, something deeply poetical us well gs 
awelanchély. Of this first love of the Scottish 
bard, MrfCremek; in his “ Reliques of Bupa," 
gives a brief, but it sirtking account from 
the pen ef ihe poet aap ia Ed. Rev. 
No. 21,] Ina note on an early song inscrib- 
ed to this fair one, he had recorded in a manu- 
seript book——‘ My Highland lassie was a 
warm hearted charming young creature as 
ever blessed man withgencrous love.—After a 
pretty long tract of the most ardent. recipro- 
eal attachment, we met by appomtment, on 
the second Sunday ion May, in a sequestered 
spot by the banks of Ayr, where we spent the 
day in. taking a farewell,..before she should 
einbark for the. West Highlands, to arrange 
mattcrs among her friends for our projected 
ghange of life. At the close of Autumn fol- 
‘Fowing, she crossed the sea to mect me. at 
Greenock, where she had searce landed when 
ghe was seized with a-malignant fever, which 
hurried my dear girl to the graye a few 
days,—belore | coujd ever hear of her illness.” 
Mr. Cromek adds the following interesting 
particulars: “ This adieu was performed: 
withall those simple and striking ccremonials 
which rustic sentiment has. devised to pro- 
long tender emotions and to inspire awe.— 
The loyers stood on each side of a smal! pur- 
ling brook ; they laved their hands in its lim; 
pid stream, and holdinga bible between them, 
ronounced their vows to be faithful to each 
other... They parted—never to meet again! 
The anniversary of Many Campsety’s death 
{for that was her name) awakening in the sen- 
‘sitive mind of Barns the most lively cmotions, 
he retired from his family, then residing on 
the farm of Ellisland, and wandered solitary, 
von the banks of the Nith, and about the farm- 
ard, in the extremest agitation of mind, near- 
Ty the whole of the night. His agitation was 
so great, that he threw himself on the side of 
acorn stack, and there conceived his sublime} 
and tender*elegy——his address To Many 1N 





||Eternity sill not eflace 


Time but the impression stronger makes, 


Hshould be just before they were generous. ; 





Heaven.”——Caitskill Recorder. 

| TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

< Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, - 
~ Thatloy’st to greet the early morn, 


“Again thou usher’st in the day 
~My M&ry from my soul was torn. 


O Mory ! dear departed shace ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Sce’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
- “Hear’st thou thegroans that rend his breast ? 
That sacred hour can I forget, - 
Can | forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, | 
Fo live one day. of parting love! 
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iiwhich, if not conquered before it has taken} 
jitoo deep a root, will be asource of frequent 
jianxiety. Whenever heis displeased, hisa 


Bout he becomes sullen.and silent, and ret 


SHE PLOUGH BOY. 


‘Those.gecords dear of transport past ; 
Thy imag® at our last embrace : 
And little thought we. twas our ast ! 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening 
green Pa 
The fragrant bifeh, and hawthorn hoar, 
‘T'win’d amorous round the raptur’d scene. 


The flotvers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds  # love on every spray, 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day.’ 


Still o°€P these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 


As streamg their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! . 
Where is thy place of blissful rest-?. 
See’st thou thy lover fowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
' —O4 co - 
THE LATE KING OF ENGEAND. 
A PORTRAIT.<—FROM WALDGRAVE’S ME- 
MOIRS. 


The Prince of Wales, (afterwards George 
[fl.) is entering on his 2Ist year; and it 
would be unfair to decide upon bis character 
in the early stages of life, when there is so 
much reom fer improvement. _ 

His parts, though not excellent, will be 
found very tolerable, if ever they are proper- 
lyexercised, 

He is strictly honest, but wants that frank 
and open behavier which makes honesty ap- 
pear amiable. 

When he hada very scanty allowance, ii 
was one of his favourite maxims, that meu 
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his income is now very considerably augment- 
ed, but his geverosity has not increased -in 
equal proportion. 

His religion is free from all -hypoerisy, but 
is not of the most charitable sort; he-has ra- 
ther too much atteftion to the sins of his 
aeighbour. 

He has spirit, but not of the active kind ; 
and does not want resolution, but it is mixed 
with too much obstinacy. , 

He has great command of his passions, and 
will seldom be wrong, except when he mis- 
takes wrong for right ;- but as often as this 
shall happen, it will be difficult to undeceive 
him, because he 1s uncommonly indolent and 
has strong bis pom 28 : 

His want of application and aversion to bu- 
siness would be far less dangerous, was he} 
eager in the pursuits of pleasure ; for the} 
transition from pleasure to business is both} 
shorter and easier than from. a state of inac- 
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He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, | 


gerdoes not break out with heat and violence, 





gc — —= 
ito his closet—notto compose his mind -by 
study or contemplation, but merely to indulge 
the melancholy enjoyment of his own ill hn. 














thim steal it. 
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mour. © Even when the fit is ended, unfa. 
vourable symptoms very frequently return, 
which mdicate, en certain occasions, that hig 
Royat Highness has too correct a memory. 
Though 1 have mentioned his good and bad 
qualities without flattery and without aguras 
vation, allowances should still be made on 
account of his youth and his bad education ; 
tor, though the, Bishop of Peterborough; tow 
Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptor ; Mr.Stone, 
the sub-governor; and Mr. Scot, the sub-_ 
preceptor, were men of sense, men of learn 4 
ing, and worthy, good men, they had but little | 
weight and influence. ‘The mother and the” 
nursery alwaye prevailed. 
During the coarse of the last year, there 
has jndeed been some alteration. ‘The an- | 
thority of the nursery has gradually dectined, 
and the Eari of Bute, by the assistance of the 
mother, bas now the entire contidence. But | 
wietber this change will be greatly to his — 
Royal Highuess’s advantage, is a“nice. ques: 7 
tion, which cannot, hitherto, be determined 
with any certainty. — 
sania | 
Yayxee Titcx.—The Winchester (Vay 
Republican gives us an amusing account ol a 
Yankee trick played off in that neighbours — 
hood, by one of those good natured pediers, -§ 
who travel the world over for the public ac: @ . 
commodation. — It seeins that the pedier de- is Yet 
sired accommodation for the night at a taverh 
near Winchester: but from the prejudice free 
quently existing against this class, our host ‘for 
a long.time retused. At last, he consented on = 
condition that the pedler should play hima | 4 
Yankce trick before he left him. The offee ~ 
was accepted. On rising.in the morning, Joe 9 
nathan carctully secured the counterpane of § 
the’ bed, which, among other articles, he | 
asked the landlady to purchase. - The low © 
price of the counterpane operated at once # 
upon the latter, who insisted that her husband § 
should buy it, adding that it would match her’s. 
exactly. Jonathan then took his money, |. 
mounted his cart, and had got fairly under J. ~ 
way, when our host called to him, that he had J 
forgotten the Yankee trick he wasto play on 9 
him.-—* O never mind,” says Jonathan, “ you ey 
will find it vut soon enough !” — 
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An old. offender, being brought before a ~ 
magistrate on a charge of having stolena @ - 
hand-saw, two witnesses swore that they saws 
Well, what of that ? said the? 
culprit ; | can bring twenty that didn’t seq’ 
me take it. | . Sg 
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SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by the Ba 
Epitor at No. 18, South-PearlStreet.— 9p 
j Bach volume comprises twelve months, or | oe? 
n-jfifty-two numbers—the numbers are issued ty 
I weekly on ‘Tuesdays, and the volume cont — te 
esmences the first Tuesday in June. mie e. 


